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GERMANY'S 
BIG MAN 


T UDWIG ERHARD is a 
German statesman who 
wanted to be a draper but 
became his country’s Prime 
Minister instead. 

A British shell exploded near 
him at Ypres, Belgium, while he 
was serving with the Kaiser’s 
armies on the Western Front in 
1917. Ludwig was then 20. 

He was so badly wounded that 
he had to give up his plan to run 
his family’s small-town business 
after the war at Fuerth, in 
Bavaria, where he was born. 

Instead he went to a business 
school at Nuremberg. 

There he met his future wife, 
Luise Lotter, and with her help 
went to 
Frankfurt 
U niversi ty, 
where he got 
a doctor’s 
degree in 
economics. 

During 
Hitler’s rise 
to power, Erhard worked away 
quietly at an institute of economic 
studies, and then on market 
research. 

He came to the conclusion that 
State ownership of the type 
advocated by Hitler’s National 
Socialists could lead only to 
dictatorship. 

In 1944 he was in touch with 
the organisers of the unsuccessful 
plot to oust Hitler. 

When Germany surrendered in 
1945, Dr. Erhard was called in to 
help restore the German economy. 

In 1949 he became Economics 
Minister when the Allies handed 
over power to the new independent 
West German Federal Republic. 

Fourteen years later he suc¬ 
ceeded the Republic’s founder, Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, as Chancellor, 
the German equivalent of Prime 
Minister. 

Dr. Erhard is a big man. He 
likes a good laugh, good talk, and 
a good game of football. 

But he believes “welfare” is 
had for people and that molly¬ 
coddling by the State slows down 
individual effort. 
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WHAT SHOULD THEY HAVE DONEP 

On page 6 this week. Maxwell Knight, C A”s nature correspondent, 
writes about the wolf which escaped from Whipsnade Zoo, and 
Goldie, the eagle which had a spell of freedom in the treetops 
at Regent's Park. Many readers have written to me about the 
killing of the wolf, and a few of their letters follow. EDITOR 


Dear Sir,—David Jones, in his 
letter re the Whipsnade Wolf 
(C N issue dated 13th March), 
does more justice to his heart than 
his head. 

As he points out, the first state¬ 
ment made was that “the wolf will 
only attack if cornered.” But the 
creature was becoming hungrier 
and more tired, and as the days 
wore on it became obvious that 
there had to be a point where its 
hunger would overcome its fear of 
man, and where it would attack 
anything remotely like its food. 
Who can blame those who “got 
out the guns ”? 

Patrick Humphreys (13), Wood¬ 
ford Green, Essex. 

Dear Sir,—A letter in the edition 
of 13th March deplored the killing 
of a wolf. \ 

Admittedly this was a pity, but 
I consider that people in this 
country have got this business all 
out of proportion. Surely cruelty 
to children is much, much worse 
than cruelty to animals? 

We read of terrible deeds of 
cruelty to children without batting 
an eyelid, yet kick up a terrible 
fuss at the slightest deed of 
cruelty to an animal. 

’ It’s not that I am against the 
protection of animals, but do let's 
get things in the right perspective. 

F. H. D’Heth, Lingfield, Surrey. 

Dear Sir,—What else could be 
done except destroy the wolf? It 
had had nothing to eat for the 
past few days and was liable to 
hurt or even destroy us. 

Gillian Perry (10), Enderby, 
Leicester. 

Dear Sir,—If the wolf was as 
dangerous as people seem to think, 
why couldn’t the gunmen use 
tranquillising darts instead of 
bullets? 

I would also like to say how 
1 thought the Press and News¬ 
casters turned fact into a fairy 
story by using phrases such as 
“the wolfs'"lair,” and the “wolf 
is hiding out.” It made it sound 
as though the wolf was going to 
pounce on anything that came 
near it. 

I think that others will share the 
same opinion as David and myself 
about the killing of this handsome 
and harmless creature. 

N. Hilton, Liverpool 22. 

Dear Sir,—As the wolf had been 
kept in captivity, surely it would 
have been tame enough to recap¬ 
ture in a net? Some bait could 
have been put down to draw it, if 
necessary, so why did they have to 
kill it? 

Celia Bartlett (13), Tadworth, 
Surrey. 

Dear Sir,—I live within ten miles 
of Whipsnade Zoo, and visit it 
frequently. 

Very soon after the death of 
the wolf, I spoke to one of the 


keepers, who was disgusted by the 
cruelty of the Shooting, and was 
of the opinion that it was com¬ 
pletely unnecessary. 

I agree. Surely this “wonderful” 
human race that can send man 
and beast hurtling into space can 
think of some way of dealing with 
an escaped animal other than with 
the primitive gun? 

Anne-Mary Norman, Berk- 
hamsted, Hertfordshire. 

Dear Sir,—Some people don’t 
care about things like the killing 
of that very fine wolf. They say : 
“Well, it only happens once in a 
while, and animals are killed 
every day.” 

I think most people like to go 
to the zoo and see unusual animals. 
Myself, I don’t agree with keeping 
animals in captivity; it is like 
keeping a convict who hasn’t done 
anything wrong in prison for life. 

Hilary Worscll (12), London, 
S.E.14. 

Dear Sir,—I think that the 
English often make too much fuss 
of pets, especially dogs. I mean 
—Wellingtons for dogs! 

Although I’d hate anyone to be 
cruel to a dog, I think it’s a bit 
much to treat a dog as a human, 
and feed it chocolate cake and 
sweets. Surely it goes against the 
dog’s natural instincts to be 
treated that way. 

Pauline Henley (12), Derby. 

COINCIDENCE 

Dear Sir,—I was particularly 
interested in your article entitled, 
Rare Creatures From Deep In The 
Ocean (issue dated 23rd January). 

A tapespondent of our family 
was on board the weathership 
Slonetown when the skilfish was 
caught, and helped to make the 
tank in which the fish was placed 
on its voyage to the shore. 

He also said that at one time 
the crew netted a Japanese duck. 
They fed it on breadcrumbs and 
every other day let it swim about 
in their shower-bath. Later they 
transferred it to Beacon Hill Park 
in Victoria, British Columbia, with 
a lake full of ducks. 

I. Winchester, Eastbourne, 
Susses. 

HALF CENTURY 

Dear Sir,—Thank you very 
much for publishing my letter 
asking for English Girl Guides to 
write (issue dated 13th March). I 
have received almost 50 letters! 

I could not answer every letter 
—so, thank you very much for 
writing, all of you! 

Anna Jackson, Goteborg V, 
Sweden. 

COIN PUZZLE 

Dear Sir,—In my collection I 
have a coin, or token, dated 1788. 

It is slightly larger than a six¬ 
pence and appears to be made of 
brass. On the obverse side is the 


--t—t 


if 


CT 




inscription Georgius III Dei 
Gratia and on the reverse side a 
shield (similar to that appearing 
on a Spade Guinea) surmounted 
by a crown, with the inscription 
In Memory of the Good Old 
Days. 

I should- be obliged if any 
reader can say whether it is a 
coin or token, and its purpose. 

John Blake, 149 Kingshill Drive, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 

A FRIEND 
DOWN UNDER 

Dear Sir,—I would like to 
correspond with boys or girls 
between the ages of 12 and 18, 
whor collect stamps, matchbox 
labels, postmarks, postcards, coins, 
and , like reading, corresponding, 
running, football, table tennis, 
model-making, and tennis. 

Neville Byrne, 66 Monash Street, 
Box Hill, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

ACCORDIONISTS, 
PLEASE NOTE ! 

Dear Sir,—I would be pleased to 
know if any CN readers play the 
accordion, as I would like to 
correspond with them. 

I am eleven years old. 

Judith Grundy, Russell Hotel, 
55 Clifton Drive, Blackpool, 
Lancashire. 


It seems to me... 


YOUNG SAILORS 

COME time ago CN published a feature about a new 
300-ton schooner which was being built to give boys 
a chance of going to sea under sail. 




1 have now 
heard that this 
vessel is to be 
named the Sir 
Winston 
Churchill, and 
that she will be 
launched at 
Hessle, near 
Hull, on 12th 
November this 
year. 

The Sir 
Winston 
Churchill will do 
15 cruises a year, 
each lasting a 
fortnight, and 
on each cruise 
she will take 40 
young “ mar¬ 
iners ” between 
the ages of 16 
and 21. These 
cruises will 
begin next year. 

The cost of each 
cruise, which will if possible include a visit to a foreign 
port, will be £32 10s. 

Further information can 
Secretary, The Sail Training 
Association, Ferndown, 

Hillbrow, Liss, Hampshire. 



An artist’s impression of the Sir Winston 
Churchill. 


be obtained from : The 
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‘This 


is a serious case. Bathing, skating and 
fishing without a permit.” 



' Relax, lady. We always sweep up afterward*.’ 1 



• Butter and two cows.” 
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‘ He’s going to pick up his family. 
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WIDE WORLD 


PLAY 


LOOKING FOR 
FUEL ON THE 
MOON 


While scientists in the United 
States are going about the task of 
preparing for landing men on the 
Moon, they are also giving atten¬ 
tion to finding fuel there for space¬ 
ships. 

Scientists believe that red spots 
sighted on the lunar surface may 
point to fuel sources inside the 
Moon’s crust. To aid them in 
their search, the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) is using a device called 
a “ Moon blink.” This instrument 
filters out red spots from other 
lunar colours. 

It is believed that one red spot 
which glows and fades is caused 
by acetylene gas. This gas can be 
used to power turbine engines, and 
also produces hydrogen, which is 
valuable fuel for rockets. 

Discovery of fuel sources on the 
Moon would be a big asset. The 
gases might power lunar fuelling 
stations and assist rocket flights to 
points even farther off in the 
Universe. 

RICE-EATING 

FISH 

Catfish that feed on rice have 
been found in East Pakistan. An 
Icelandic master fisherman with 
the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations 
Organisation, says he found 
immense catfish schools in the 
Shahbazpur River while conduct¬ 
ing exploratory fishing from a 72- 
foot vessel. 

At one point, using a bottom 
trawl, he and his Pakistani com¬ 
panions caught five tons of the 
fish—known locally as pangas—in 
five minutes. The fish feed on the 
rice that comes from the paddy 
fields along the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra. After a wandering 
trip downstream, the floating rice 
flows into the Shahbazpur and 
other rivers of the Ganges delta, 
where it gathers in underwater 
gullies and pits. 


WHERE HAVE ALL THE GIANTS GONE? 

Scientists have long sought the 
reason for the extinction of dino¬ 
saurs, those giant creatures which 
roamed the Earth until 70 million 
years ago. A new theory has just 
been put forward by an American 
scientist 

Dr. Nicholas Hotlon, of the US 
National Museum in Washington, 
says that dinosaurs were the victims 
of climatic changes and the 
development of big, carnivorous 
(flesh-eating) mammals. 

Reptiles are cold-blooded and 
cannot live for a long time in a 
cold climate unless they can 
hibernate. As Earth’s climate 
alternated between hot and cold. 


TRAFFIC SIGNS AT HISTORIC 
KHYBER PASS 

("h VER the. next five years, booklet about them (price 6d.) 
more than H million has just been published. 

traffic signs in Britain are, So lhat , the P ublic , le , a , rn t0 
to he rcnl'ired ' recognise them as quickly as 

to ne replaced. possible, the Ministry of Transport 

The new ones, in Continental- ; s l0 use television films, posters, 
style, will employ symbols rather a nd exhibitions to show the new 
than words, and a coloured designs. To ensure uniformity in 

siting and size, a manual is being 
prepared for local authorities. 
This attempt to help the drivers 

■ on our crowded roads by 

ISL. more remote part of the world, 

and a simpler way of life—as 
igg s j, own by the signpost in the 

W* This traffic sign stands at the 

im ^ entrance to the Khybcr Pass—the 

fpp? * IB ^4 ~ £"! historic, lonely, winding roadway 

III connecting Peshawar, in Pakistan, 

to Kabul, the capital of 
J Afghanistan. The Khybcr Pass is 
K *1 ' " about 33 miles long, and follows 

the course of a small rivulet in an 
ascending gradient with many 
hairpin bends, from plain-level to 
3,500 feet at Landi Kotel, five 
miles from the Afghan frontier. 
Part of the road which was built 
by the British, is cut through 
sheer rock, and it is controlled by 
Pakistan. 


Directions for two kinds of 
transport are shown on this 
Khyber Pass sign 


the larger dinosaurs migrated to 
tropical areas during long, cold 
periods. 

Cold was no problem, however, 
to the warm-blooded mammals 
that were just beginning to 
develop. While their old enemies 
were temporarily absent, they 
could branch out into new species, 
which included large, carnivorous 
varieties. 

Over the ages, the reptiles and 
mammals must have crossed paths 
more and more. The dinosaurs, 
made even more sluggish by the 
cold, were no match for the huge 
carnivore, and were eventually 
exterminated by them. 


The crests of many famous 
regiments, both British and Indian, 
carved on large rocks by the road¬ 
side, remind the traveller of the 
days of the Indian Empire, and 
the troubled fighting along the 
pass. 

Strings of heavily-laden Bactrian 
camels, hill-ponies, and other 
animals carry merchandise between 
Pakistan and the north, and this 
picture-traffic-sign ensures that 
even the humblest- peasant in 
charge of them takes the right 
turning over the pass! 

VICKY HALLAM 


Playtime is soccer 
ime for these 
Brazilian schoolboys, 
but hard at work in 
the background are 
workmen putting the 
finishing touches to a 
big model ship. 
Standing in one of 
Rio de Janeiro’s main 
streets, the ship com- 
the birth 
of the Portuguese 
, Mem de Sa, 
founded the for¬ 
mer capital 400 years 
ago. 


SAVING THE 
VICUNA ON THE 
PUNA 

Experts from Argentina, Bolivia, 
and Peru have been meeting to 
help save one of the world’s most 
exclusive and expensive animals— 
the vicuna. 

Somewhat like a small camel, 
the vicuna lives on that cold, 
semi-arid Andean plateau known 
as the puna. The animal has been 
driven up to heights of between 
12,000 and 16,000 feet by its 
bigger and more aggressive cousins 
—the llama, guanaco, and alpaca. 

Because of its wool—said to be 
the finest, softest, and scarcest in 
the world—the vicuna has always 
been hunted. The coats of several 
animals are needed to produce a 
single yard of cloth, so vicuna 
coats fetch high prices. 

It is this demand which has been 
the vicuna's undoing. The total 
number of these animals is now 
only about 400,000, of which more 
than half live in the Peruvian 
Andes. To protect these animals 
from extinction, both Peru and 
Bolivia have passed laws making it 
an offence to kill vicunas or to 
sell their fleece. 


T AM always pleased to receive 
letters from readers with 
news of their school Chess 
Club. 

Recently I have had two from 
Lancashire—one came from Paul 
Schofield of Bolton, and the other 
from Peter Shaw of Ormskirk. 

Peter’s team have won all the 
31 matches they have played 
during the past two years. Pupils 
at his school also enter the 
Liverpool Congress and win many 
of the prizes. 

Paul’s school club has only just 
been started, but he tells me their 
standard is rapidly improving and 
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BRIEFLY . . 



World’s Longest Aerial 

United States engineers have 
constructed the world’s longest 
aerial—on top of the Antarctic 
snowcap. The 'aerial, a 21-mile 
plastic-coated copper cable, is 
twice as long as any aerial ever 
built before, and will help scien¬ 
tists study radio conditions in 
space. 

t Britain still has 4,700 ponies { 
> working in the mines. < 

Scotland’s Best 

Killoch Colliery in Ayrshire 
has become the first in Scotland 
to produce a million tons of coal 
a year. 

A 17th century pikeman’s helmet 
has been found in the walls of 
Montgomery Castle. 

Model for a Home 

A model house used in a BBC 
programme is being given to a 
children’s home at Cross - in - 
Hand, near Uckfield, Sussex. 

The record number of 1,300 
gardens will be opened this year in 
aid of the National Gardens 
Scheme. 

Sheeps’ Heads 

There are now 197,954 sheep 
on the Shetland Islands, nearly 
a dozen per head of the human 
population. New Zealand’s total 
now tops 51 million, about 20 
sheep per inhabitant. 

A record 27 million pairs oj 
shoes were sold in Sweden last 
year — about 31 pairs per 
inhabitant. 


A stained glass window measur¬ 
ing nine feet by seven has been 
presented by the people of Wales 
to a Baptist Church at Birming¬ 
ham in Alabama, USA. 

ANCIENT TOMB 

A team from the American 
School of Oriental Research, which 
is searching for Zarethan, a 
Biblical city inhabited by the 
Canaanites in about 3000 B.C., 
has unearthed a 5,000-year-old 
tomb in the Jordan valley. 
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the Lancashire County Champion 
gave them a simultaneous display 
a few weeks ago. 

In this week’s problem White 
plays and causes Black to resign 
immediately. Can you see why? 

Answer on page : 16 T. MARSDEN 
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IN BRITAIN NOW 


NEW CHANNEL CAR FERRY 





CLEANING THE 
GREAT TAY 
BRIDGE 

The famous railway bridge 
which spans the Firth of Tay is 
getting its first major overhaul in 
nearly 80 years—at a total cost of 
£500,000. 

It will take five years to com¬ 
plete the task, but from then on 
servicing the bridge will be 
necessary only every eight years, 
aS against every four years up to 
now. This will mean a great 
saving in maintenance costs. 

The two-mile-long bridge is in 
constant use for heavy main-line 
traffic, and wear and tear had 
made necessary the replacement of 
the expansion bearings and 
sections of trough floorings which 
carry the rail tracks. The bridge 
decking is now being replaced, and 
this means that engineers are often 
perched in dangerously cramped 
conditions above the wind-swept 
Tay. 

The painters, who are giving the 
bridge a complete coat of one of 
the new, long-lasting protective 
paints, also have a perilous time 
of it. 

EASTER SPECIAL 

A special Easter holiday attrac¬ 
tion at the Science Museum in 
South Kensington, London, is a 
lecture demonstration called 
Signals In Space (Astronomy, 
Space Travel, and Electronics). 

The lecture will be given at 
three o’clock every afternoon from 
Easter Monday to Saturday (24th 
April). Admission is free. 


Meeting water for the first 
time, the newest and biggest 
cross-channel car ferry SS 
Dover is seen being launched 
at Wallsend-on-Tyne, North¬ 
umberland. Built at a cost of 
£1,750,000, the 3,500-ton vessel 
can carry 205 cars and 1,000 
passengers. 


OLD STOCKS 

Students from the. .Blackpool 
area have been taking turns to sit 
in the ancient stocks at' nearby 
Poulton le Fylde to raise money 
for the Churchill Memorial 
Appeal. 


BALLOONS FOR 
THE BBC 

The first international balloon- 
race to be held in Britain for half 
a century is to take place next 
month. Organised by BBC Tele¬ 
vision, it will be “flown” over the 
75 miles from Stanton Harcourt, 
Oxfordshire, to a point near 
Cambridge. 

Britain’s representative will be 
Mr. Anthony Smith, who made an 
exciting balloon-borne expedition 
in Africa three years ago. The 
eight other balloons will come 
from Belgium, France, the Nether¬ 
lands, Switzerland, the United 
States, and West Germany. 

Depending on weather condi¬ 
tions, the race will take place at 
any time between the 9th and 14th 
May. Teams of BBC cameramen 
will travel with the balloons and 
in helicopters. 

WOOL-GATHERING 
COLLECTS 
A BUS 

Boys of the Mount Junior 
Secondary School at Greenock, 
Scotland, have bought a bus—from 
the proceeds of wool-gathering. 

In one week the school’s 600 
boys travelled their town collect¬ 
ing discarded woollen goods of all 
kinds. They collected about 
7,000 lb. of material, which they 
sold for enough to buy them a 
second-hand bus valued at £350. 

The bus is being used for 
educational outings such as visits 
to places of geographical and 
historical interest. 


PRIZES FOR ZOO PICTURES 


Prizes worth £500 are offered in 
a free-entry photographic. com¬ 
petition organised by the Zoologi¬ 
cal Society of London in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Photographic 
Information Council. The com¬ 
petition is open to amateur photo¬ 
graphers visiting Regent’s Park and 
Whipsnade Zoo. 

.There are classes for adults and 
under-14s, and for black-and- 
white prints and colour trans- 
parencies. The two-subject 


categories are for animal or bird 
studies, and pictures illustrating the 
theme “A Day At The Zoo.” 

Copies of the rules and entry 
forms will be available from 
June onwards, at shops and kiosks 
at Regent’s Park and the zoo shop 
at Whipsnade. They will also be 
obtainable from the Information 
Department, Zoological Society of 
London, Regent’s Park, N.W.l. 
(Please remember to enclose a 
stamped and addressed envelope.) 


Crossword Puzzle 



ACROSS : 1 Govern¬ 
ment offices in 
Washington. 5 An¬ 
cient sacred hill of 
Jerusalem. 7 Highest 
point. 8 Mischievous 
demon. 9 Pig. 10 
Packing case. 11 Pass. 
14 Of the eye. 16 
Mustard and , . . 
20 Relating to flowers. 

22 Disagree verbally. 

23 Pot. 25 Bicycle 

made for two. 26 
Ship’s kitchen. 27 
Welsh boy’s name. 28 
Unexpected occur¬ 
rence. DOWN: 1 

Attitude. 2 Drums. 
3 Collect. 4 Lump 
of gold. 5 Striped 
animal. 6 Balderdash. 

12 Edgar Allan . . . was a famous novelist. 13 Thrown at weddings. 
15 One and One. 17 Normal. 18 Feathers. 19 Feeding trough for cattle. 
21 Radio detection device. 24 Durham and Northumberland river. 

Answer on page 16 


MEET 

THE 

MAYORESS 

Policeman’s daughter 
Yvonne Barker (15), 
of Worcester, will 
put away her school 
uniform at the end of 
June—after she takes 
her GCE “O'* levels 
—-and don a very 
different kind of 
dress. She is to be¬ 
come the next 
Mayoress of Worces¬ 
ter, the youngest 
since 1621. 



40 YEARS AGO 

(From CN issue dated 
18th April, 1925) 

A remarkable thing has 
happened as the result of the 
earthquake in the United 
States and Canada. A great 
building which stood in need 
of repair has been shaken 
together again! 

The Building is the Victoria 
Museum in Ottawa, which 
seems to have been founded 


on unstable land. For some 
years past it had been sinking 
unequally, with the result 
that serious cracks, defying 
the architects, opened in the 
walls. 

The earthquake came the 
other week, gave the land a 
great wrench, shook up the 
building, compressed its 
foundations and its fabric, 
and lo, the cracks have closed 
up and vanished. 


y 
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I From a CN Reader I 

f LIQUORICE I 
( ALLSORTS [ 

| f IQUORICE is the | 
1 name given to the e 
H juice extracted from the § 
E plant Glycyrrhiza glabra. e 
i This is an extremely hardy § 
| plant which grows in § 
H places as far apart as the | 
i USA, southern Europe § 
§ and central Asia. 1 

E When the amazing proper- e 
3 ties of the plant became 3 
E known, it was successfully e 
3 introduced to the soils of 3 
3 many countries by enthusiastic e 
3 and enterprising botanists. 3 
E Queen Elizabeth I of England = 
S granted a Charter that it 3 
3 should be grown in Ponte- 3 
3 fract, Yorkshire, and to this 3 
E day the popular !iquorice__= 
3 buttons sold by sweetshops 3 
E are known as Pontefract cakes. 3 

| Favourites | 

E But, according to a recent 3 
3 report issued by the Con- = 
3 fectionery trade, the gaily- s 
3 coloured Liquorice Allsorts 3 
3 are still firm favourites where 3 
H liquorice sweets are con- = 
3 cerned. Much liked by 3 
E children and, for that matter, e 
3 by many adults, they com- 3 
H mand a ready sale in most 3 
3 parts of the world. 3 

3 This is by no means all— s 
3 for Glycyrrhiza, which, by the 3 
1 way, is a Greek word mean- = 
3 ing “sweet root,” is a very 3 
3 versatile substance. Ages ago, §j 
E when the Greeks were the 3 
5 noted athletes of the world, it 5 
E was used by them. Ancient 3 
3 scripts declare that the juice 3 
| would make the body supple 3 
3 and strong, ward off sickness = 
3 and increase vitality. 3 

3 Liquorice' is a very 3 
3 familiar cargo to some e 
3 merchant seamen, and the 3 
3 juice, previously hardened, is s 
S shipped in large, cylindrical 3 
3 rolls, jet-black and glossy in 3 
3 appearance. A ship’s log of 3 
3 1904 records that, in a state §j 
3 of emergency, some of this 3 
3 cargo was used to fire the 3 
3 ship’s boilers? e 

| Down on the Farm | 

3 Apart from the huge e 
S consignments accepted by 3 
3 confectioners, manufacturing = 
B chemists absorb large quanti- 3 
3 ties. Liquorice is the basic 3 
E substance used in the making 3 
3 of many lozenges and medical 3 
3 pastilles. It is also useful to j| 
3 farmers, who feed it to their 3 
s cattle as cattle cake. e 

3 To bring the story of 3 
3 liquorice right up to date, e 
3 and to realise its importance 3 
3 in the scientific and chemical e 
3 fields, it is learned that 3 
3 experiments carried out in the 1 
3 USA with liquorice and 3 
3 ammonia have produced a e 
3 fire-fighting foam of great 3 
3 effectiveness. Both in Canada = 
3 and the USA, factories are 3 
3 engaged in the production of 3 
§j this foam for fire extin- 3 
3 guishers. JOHN GAUL 3 
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My Fair Lady 


Audrey Hepburn as Eliza, the illiterate flower-girl whom 
Professor Higgins boasts he can train to behave like a duchess. 


THE rags-to-riches story of George 
1 Bernard Shaw’s comedy Pyg¬ 
malion became one of the greatest 
musical hits in the history of the 
theatre. Now comes Warner Bros. 
£5,500,000 Technicolor version. 

The music and songs of My Fair 
Lady are as well-known as the stars. 
Audrey Hepburn plays Eliza, the 
Covent Garden flower-girl who, 
thanks to Professor Higgins (Rex 
Harrison), is taken from the slums, 
trained, and finally accepted as a 
duchess by Edwardian society. Stanley 
Holloway has the part of Alfred P. 
Doolittle, Eliza’s dustman father, 
and these leading roles are supported 
by Wilfrid Hyde-White, as Colonel 
Pickering, Gladys Cooper and Jeremy 
Brett. ' 

As costume, scenery, and pro¬ 
duction designer, all of Cecil Beaton’s 
creative talents were employed. He 
not only designed the sets and decor, 
photographed and produced oil paint¬ 
ings of the cast, but wrote a book 
about his work on the film. No item 
was too small for his consideration. 
The smoking jackets and cardigans 
worn by Professor Higgins were Mr. 
Beaton’s concern, and he even chose 
the buttonholes the Professor wore. 
He designed the stained glass windows 
used in Professor Higgins’s home ; 
ordered wallpapers and door-fittings 
specially from England—and a 1910 
bathtub for Eliza. He planned a fern- 
filled conservatory and had mammoth 
flower-basketsof lavender hydrangeas. 

Using exciting and 
extravagantly tex¬ 
tured materials, Mr. 

Beaton created more 
than 700 costumes, 
ranging from the 
ragged flower - girl 
outfits worn by Eliza 


FILM SPOT 


So intensive was Eliza’s training that at 
times she despaired of becoming a lady! 

in the early scenes to the fabulously 
elegant dresses seen later in the film. 
Incidentally, Eliza has 20 different 
costumes in all, in addition to her 
flower-girl rags. 

Backed by a team of 93 seam¬ 
stresses, drapers, and milliners, who 
fashioned a total of 1,086 individual 
costumes at a cost of almost £200,000, 
Mr. Beaton also designed the huge, 
beribboned and festooned hats—and 
the dustman’s cap worn by Eliza’s 
father ! 

After seeing the film, fashion 
experts of Paris, London, and New 
York all agreed that Cecil Beaton’s 
creations had set the 1965 trend in 
fashion with a My Fair Lady look — 
one that is elegant and essentially 
feminine—frills and all. 


Bullied into going home with the Professor, Eliza is horrified when 
he gives orders for her to have a bath ! 


Eliza’s dustman father calls on the Professor, hoping to gain 
something for himself from Eliza’s new position. 


After exhaustive weeks of speech-training and lessons in the social graces, Professor Higgins 
makes good his boast and introduces Eliza to his society friends—as a duchess. 
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looking at the sky 

WHY NOT PHOTOCRAPH THE STARS ? 

jyj ANY of you own cameras, even if you have no proper 
astronomical equipment. This means that there is no 
reason why you should riot take interesting photographs of 
the stars, showing how the sky seems to revolve. 

The Earth spins on its axis once grapher, and .was very willing to 


By 

Patrick 

Moore 


in 24 hours (or, to be quite 
accurate, once in 23 hours 56' 
minutes) in a west-to-east direc¬ 
tion, carrying the Sun, Moon, 
stars, and planets with it. So we 
can understand why our remote 
ancestors used to believe the sky 
to be solid, with the stars fixed on 
to it! 

The only star which hardly 
seems to move at all is Polaris, in 
the Little Bear. This is because 
it lies very close to the direction 
in which the Earth’s axis points— 
that is to say, the “north pole” 
of the sky. 

Trails 

If you point a camera toward 
the stars on any dark, clear night, 
and give a time-exposure, you will 
find that you have recorded what 
are known as star trails. As the 
star moves, it will leave its trail 
on your plate or film; the longer 
the exposure you give, the longer 
the trail will be. 

Some time ago I wanted some 
pictures of star trails, and so I 
talked to Robert Ayott, who is in 
his mid-teens. He did not then 
know much about astronomy 
(though he has become interested 
since!) but he was a keen photo- 


try his hand with the stars. 

His results were very good 
indeed. He shot the Great Bear, 
with its seven famous stars, and 
part of the area of the Square of 
Pegasus. The Great Bear picture 
was given an exposure of only 
five minutes, so that the trails are 
short The second picture was 
given 20 minutes, and it is obvious 
that the trails are much longer. 

Robert was using a Japanese 
. Yashica, but, as he says, any 
camera will do so long as it has 
a time-exposure device. He 
stresses that you must remember 
to focus on infinity, and be care¬ 
ful to point right at the constella¬ 
tion you want to photograph. 

Cutting Out Light 

A lens-hood is very helpful for 
cutting out the lights of street- 
lamps and houses, and great care 
is needed in the developing 
process. Robert, who has now 
just started on a career as a 
professional photographer and is 
working in Fleet Street, develops 
his own negatives, but even if you 
cannot do this yourself, there is 
still every chance that you will get 
good results. 

For those who make a hobby 


Photographing the Moon—a two-hour exposure 


of photography, the more technical 
advice given by Robert will be 
helpful. The best film-speed is in 
the region of 400 ASA; for a five- 
minute exposure it is best to use 
f/3.5, increasing to f/4 for a ten- 
minute exposure and f/5.6 for a 
20-minute exposure. As he says, 
the increase in minutes does not 
have to be exact, but as a general 
rule, “if you keep to doubling the 
minutes of exposure and close 
down one stop each time, you 
can’t go far wrong.” 

The Moon produces a trail, of 


course, and so do the planets. 
There is always a chance, too, of 
capturing the picture of a shoot¬ 
ing-star. 

Photography with the help of a 
telescope has to be carried out 
differently, because there is no 
point in trying .to take trails. 
Anyone who wants to take good 
pictures of the Moon or planets, 
showing details on their surfaces, 
must have a telescope which is 
equatorially mounted—that is to 
say;, fixed to an axis which points 
at the pole of the sky. The tele- 
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DIGGING UP 
BRITAIN’S PAST 

More than 300 Americans have 
written to the Council For British 
Archaeology asking for “digs ” on 
which they can spend their 
summer holidays. The Council is 
doing its best to help these volun¬ 
teers, who include whole families. 

At Winchester during the 
summer, about 100 Americans will 
be joining in excavations on the 
sites of Roman houses, a Saxon 
cathedral, and eleventh-century 
timber buildings. 

Americans are also expected to 
take part in “digs” on the site 
of a monastery dating between 
1090 and 1539, at Pontefract, 
Yorkshire, and may also join in 
courses to be given at Malham 
Tam, in July, by Leeds University 
Adult Education Department. 


scope must also be clock-driven. 

With this equipment, the tele¬ 
scope turns very slowly round so 
that it follows the object under 
observation, and keeps it in the 
field of view. My own reflecting 
telescope is mounted in such a 
way, but the cost is; high, and 
moreover a specially-adapted 
camera is needed. 

Yet even the ordinary camera 
can be used to good effect. You 
may not make any startling 
discoveries by means of such 
photographs, but they are interest¬ 
ing, and if you choose suitable 
horizon backgrounds, the effect 
can be really spectacular. You 
can at least produce a picture 
which is decidedly unusual! 


Z00 ESCAPES 

"P SCAPES from zoos have been much in the news lately, and 
in my opinion quite a deal of nonsense has been written 
and said about these incidents. 


I think it is very important that 
those of you who are truly 
interested in animals should be 
guided, when thinking about such 
happenings,. by that rare but. 
valuable virtue—commonsense. 

Some people will persist in 
crediting animals with just the 
same actions and emotions as 
human beings have. This leads 
them into imagining that all 
animals in zoos are only too 
anxious to escape from their 
enclosures or cages in order to 
enjoy freedom. They also con¬ 
sider that any steps taken to 
recapture or, in the case of a 
possibly dangerous animal, to 
destroy it as humanely as possible, 
are cruel. 

In the first instance, zoo animals 
soon come to regard their cages 
as their homes and territories; 
(here are many records of various' 
creatures getting out, only to 
become bewildered before going 
back to their enclosures on their 
own as soon as they can. They 
feel secure in their proper 
quarters and uncertain and “lost” 
outside. 


As to recapturing or, when-it 
cannot be avoided, destroying the 
escaper, the former is desirable in 
the interests of the animal itself, 
while destruction—though much 
disliked—may be necessary for the 
protection of the public or 
domestic stock such as sheep or 
poultry. 


-by- 

Maxwell Knight 


them—unpleasant though this is. 

As for Goldie, the idea that all 
he wanted to do was to wing his 
way back to Finland is rubbish. 
He never showed any sign of going 
out of sight of the Zoo. 
Remember that an eagle’s vision is 
so good and acute that even when 
Goldie perched on one of the 
buildings at Lord’s Cricket Ground, 
he would still have been able to 
see his mate in her Regent’s Park 
aviary. 


Curiosity 


The recent escapes of a wolf 
from Whipsnade and “Goldie” 
from Regent's Park Zoo are two 
good examples. 

Once it was thought unlikely 
that the wolf could be quickly and 
safely caught, it was essential that 
any possible danger to humans or 
farm animals should be prevented. 
You can imagine what would have 
been said if that wolf, once if 
became hungry or really 
frightened, had attacked a child 
or run riot among lambs? Even 
pet dogs sometimes take to sheep- 
killing, and there is no other way 
to deal with them than by shooting 


It is pretty certain that he would 
have been recaptured long before 
he was had it not been for the 
attention he received from the 
usual curious sightseers! It may 
be natural that the public should 
gather round and stare, but in 
doing so they made the task of 
the anxious Zoo officials very 
much harder, I don’t think that 
they helped either the keepers or 
Goldie; and had he, by any 
chance, taken fright and flown 
farther away, it would have been 
his admirers who would have been 
responsible for anything that 

happened, - - - • • 

Under such circumstances, he possibly by an inexpert “gun”— need lament his recapture. I saw 

would not have gone hungry, and as a result he might have him a few hours after his return,, 

Sooner or iater he would have suffered a great deal. and he hadn’t a feather out of 

plundered some prized birds and f am sure that none of you place. 

would have been shot af— See page 2 for Readers’ Letters about the killing of the wolf 
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SEE WHY GERMANY DIVIDED 




Twenty years ago, on 8th May, the Germans “ unconditionally surrendered ” to the Allies. 
Why do Germany, and its ancient Capital of Berlin, remain divided after all this time? 


This stone sculpture, near the Berlin wall, represents two persons stretching out their hands across a ditch and symbolises the people’s desire for a unified Germany 


My HEN the Queen pays a State visit to 
West Germany next month, it will be 
the first time a British monarch has set foot 
on German soil since King George V did so 
in 1913. 

And, after two world wars, it will be a very 
different Germany, both politically and geo¬ 
graphically, from the one our Queen’s grand¬ 
father and her Hanoverian ancestors knew. 

Modern Germany was created in 1871 by 
Prince Otto von Bismarck, who united a 
number of princely States under the leader¬ 
ship of one of them—Prussia. 

The King of Prussia became head of an 
empire, with Berlin as its heart, centre, and 
capital. 


The last German emperor, Kaiser Wilhelm 
II, was a cousin of our King George V. His 
empire ceased to exist after the First World 
War of 1914-18. Instead it became a republic, 
called the Weimar Republic, after the town 
in which its Parliament first met. 

With the rise of Adolf Hitler and the Nazis 
after 1933, Germany became a fascist dictator¬ 
ship which swallowed up Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Her invasion of Poland led to the 
Second World War of 1939-45. And there 
the story of Germany’s present condition 
begins. 

Hitler conquered France but failed to defeat 
Britain in 1940. On ‘23rd June, 1941, he 
turned against Russia. 


Appalling loss of life and destruction were 
inflicted by the Nazis upon Russia. This was 
never forgotten by the Soviet Union, as we 
commonly call this vast Communist republic. 

In driving back the Nazi invaders, the 
Russians over-ran Poland and various other 
east European countries. At the end of the 
war these set up Communist governments 
under Russian control. 

The Russians also over-ran the eastern part 
of Germany and finally entered Berlin, which 
had been heavily pounded by the Allied air 
forces throughout the war. The city sur¬ 
rendered on 2nd May, 1945, six days before 
the war officially ended. 

Continued on next page 
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GERMANY 

DIVIDED 
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Germany was defeated by 
the combined forces of 
Russia, Britain, and the 
United States (which came 
into the war in December, 
1941, after Japan had 
attacked her). France was 
among the first west Euro¬ 
pean countries to be 
liberated by her Western 
allies. 

But the Russians viewed 
the post-war scene differ¬ 
ently from their war-time 
comrades-in-arms. They 
slammed down an “iron 
curtain,” as Sir Winston 
Churchill called it, between 
Eastern and Western 
Europe. 

Those countries to the 
east of the line which had 
previously been anti-com¬ 
munist, had come under 
Communist (Russian) 
domination. The nations 
to the west remained under 
their freely-elected demo¬ 
cratic governments. 

The post-war shape of 
Germany reflects this 
division. 

At a conference at Yalta, 
a Russian town in the 
Crimea, the Soviet Union, 
America, and Britain agreed 
in February 1945 to ;split 
Germany into four occupa¬ 
tion zones. Each of these 
three countries were to 
occupy one zone, and France 
the fourth. 

The whole city of Berlin 
would be a special area 
divided into four sectors. 
There were a million Ber¬ 
liners in the eastern sector, 
which went to Russia ; two 
million in the western 
sectors. 

But Berlin as a whole was 
not to be regarded as part 
of the Soviet zoneof Eastern 
Germany, even though the 
city was more than 100 
miles inside it. 

All means of communi¬ 
cation, therefore, between 
Berlin and West Germany 
would have to pass through 
territory controlled by the 
Communists. Canals, roads, 
railways, air “corridors ”— 
all would be supervised by 
Russia. 

At Potsdam, a town near 
Berlin, the Allies agreed 
five months later to treat 
Germany as an economic 
whole and to restore Ger¬ 
man political life on a demo¬ 
cratic basis. 

The Allies found, too, 
that the Russians had a 
different meaning for the 

continued on next page 
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was taken by Napoleon to Paris in 1807, was recovered by the Prussian Army in 1814. 


Here, a band from the Royal Tank Regiment gives 


the West German streets on a 
exercise. 


A divided city 
means divided 
families—that is 
the heartbreak of 
Berlin. Only a few 
times have 
West Berliners 
been allowed to 
visit relatives in 
East Germany. 
Over a million 
went each time, 
and nearly all of 
them returned to 
the West. The map 
on the left shows 
that taking a 
wrong turningfrom 
West Germany to 
Berlin can result 
in a permanent 
“ stay in East 
Germany. 


A “loudspeaker war” at the 
casted by this West German c< 
the East Berlin Polii 


Many Berlin streets near the i 
border, are scarred with barJw 
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Left: Walter 

Ulbricht, chair- 
man of the 
German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic. 
Above: The 
Republic’s flag. 
Right: Stalin- 
Ailee—in East 
Berlin. 


ips show the division of Germany 00w 

and the four sectors of Berlin. ^ eKmiiwiPi im^-mm**!*^**-**^..- . § 
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(V THE DIVIDED CITY OF BERLIN... 


border. The information broad- 
ir is drowned by propaganda from 
:e car in the background. 


Anti-aircraft ground-to-air rockets of the East German Army pass the saluting base at a May Day 
Parade in East Berlin. The Russian-made rockets are like those which made headline-news in 

I960 by shooting down an American plane. 


GERMANY 

DIVIDED 

.Continued 

■from 

previous 

page 


•order, like this one at the French 
!d-wire laid by cast German Police. 


Portraits of former Soviet leader Nikita Krushchev, together with East German leaders keep a 
watchful eye on this woman labourer as she cleans old bricks on a building site in East Berlin. 


word “ democratic.” It 
meant voting at elections 
for one political party—the 
Communist Party. Opposi¬ 
tion parties were not 
tolerated. 

The Allies, on the other 
hand, talked of reuniting 
the two parts of Germany 
through “ free democratic 
elections.” 

Relations between the 
Soviet bloc countries and 
the West have been troubled 
ever since by these basic 
conflicts of opinion. From 
1945 onwards the story is 
one of Russia trying to force 
the West to recognise East 
Germany as a separate 
sovereign State. 

As to Poland, the Allies 
agreed that a slice of Ger¬ 
many east of a line running 
along the rivers Oder and 
Neisse should be given up 
to the Polish Communist 
government. 

For the last 20 years 
Allied statesmen have hoped 
to create conditions for a 
peace treaty in which the 
whole future of Central 
Europe could be settled with 
justice and realism. So far 
their hopes have been in 
vain. 

Historians of the dan¬ 
gerous muddle there are 
faced with two main rival 
claims : 

The Russians fear that, if 
the “ German problem ” is 
not solved, Germany will 
one day rise again to exact 
revenge for her humiliation 
in two world wars ; the 
West believes that Russia, 
vast though she is, wants to 
expand her Communist 
power and leadership as 
much as she can in Europe, 
perhaps as a counterweight 
to the rising power of Com¬ 
munist China on her eastern 
flank. 

In 1948 the Communists 
of Czechoslovakia over¬ 
threw the government 
there. This take-over, and 
other evidence of Com¬ 
munist aims, influenced the 
Allies to keep their three 
German zones together and 
to weld them into a separate 
unit. 

American aid was pumped 
into Western Germany. 
Then, in this same year 
(1948), came a calculated 
Communist bid to starve 
and squeeze West Berlin 
into submission. 

Links between the city 
and West Germany were 

continued on next page 
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suddenly cut or blocked by 
the Russians and their East 
German allies. A blockade 
began which lasted from 
June 1948 to May 1949. 

Meanwhile the Allies de¬ 
cided to build up Western 
Germany, which contained 
the vast industrial wealth of 
the Ruhr valley, into an in¬ 
dependent bulwark against 
expansion from the east. 

On 23rd May, 1949, the 
West German Federal Re¬ 
public came into being. The 
North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO) was 
created in the same year. 
Germany was admitted to 
NATO as its 15th member 
in 1952. 

Every day hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of re¬ 
fugees poured from East to 
West Germany and through 
Berlin. Workers revolted in 
East Berlin and East German 
industrial cities in June 1943, 
after the death of Josef 
Stalin, the Soviet dictator 
and advocate of “ cold war.” 
The uprising was put down 
by Russian troops and tanks. 

A “ summit ” meeting be¬ 
tween the Russian and 
Western Heads of State 
was held in Geneva in 1955. 
Later that year the Foreign 
Ministers of the four Powers 
met, also in Geneva, to con¬ 
sider a security pact for 
Central Europe and, in this 
context, the reunification of 
Germany. 

Little or no progress was 
made. As the flow of re¬ 
fugees increased, there was 
always the danger of a 
crisis over Berlin—and in 
1958 it came. 

Mr. Krushchev, who had 
become Russia’s leader, 
threatened again to cut off 
the city from the West and 
to give control of the routes 
into it to the East Germans. 

This caused a great diplo¬ 
matic stir, and in 1959 the 
four Foreign Ministers again 
met in Geneva. This time 
they sat and talked for ten 
weeks—and got nowhere. 

On 13th August, 1961, the 
East Berlin Communists 
confronted the world with 
the appalling spectacle of 
“The Wall.” They had 
built a stone barrier four 
feet thick and 16 feet high 
25 miles across the centre of 
Berlin, to stop anyone else 
escaping to the West, and to 
underline East Germany’s 
claim to be regarded as a 
separate state. 


.. ON BOTH SIDES OF THE WALL 


American military police keep a watch on activity 
in East Berlin through a gap in the wall. 


East Germans sometimes manage to get to the 
West. This truck crashed through the barriers 
at the Brandenburg Gate. 


situation which could perhaps have plunged the world into another war. 


A bus leaves East Berlin—not with civilian passengers, who are not allowed to visit the West, but with Russian soldiers who guard 

the Soviet War Memorial in-West Berlin. 
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This week, CN spotlights 
one of the new groups 
to the Pop Charts— 
UNIT FOUR PLUS TWO 



THE newest disc of the 
1 UNIT FOUR PLUS 
TWO group—Concrete and 
Clay —took only six weeks to 
reach the Charts and went 
into the Hit Parade at 
No. 23. 

It is a Latin-styled record 
with Spanish-sounding 
guitar runs, backed by a 
heavy rhythm. The song 
was written by pianist 
Tommy Moeller and guitar¬ 
ist Brian Parker. While 
working on their arrange¬ 
ment, vocalist Peter Moules 
found a tiny bell in the 
studio and tapped it to the 
introductory rhythm. When 
the record was played back, 
the group decided to retain 
the sound of the studio bell 
as well as the cow bell that 
was also used. 

Whether it is the bells or 
the Beat, Concrete and Clay 
has a really big sound—in 
spite of the group’s 20-year- 
old drummer Hugh Halli- 
day’s nickname of “Pigmy.” 

Flipside of this Decca disc 
is a relaxed group vocal 
treatment of an old ballad 
entitled When I Fall In Love. 




ART 

AND 

THE 

EASTER 

EGG 


'J'HIS USSR Easter egg, 
pictured above was once 
an ordinary egg. Now it is a 
miniature work of Ukrainian 
art—a pysanka, which is the 
Russian name for an Easter 
egg- 

Pysanka is derived from the 
Ukrainian verb pysaty, meaning 
"to write.” Decorative writing 
on pysankas is a traditional art 
which dates back to pre- 
Christian times and, in the 
Ukraine, the preparation of 
Easter eggs like this one begins 
long before Easter. 


A highly decorative Russian 
Easter egg 

Of their many egg-decorating 
techniques, the one most widely 
used nowadays is the drawing of 
a design on an egg with melted 
beeswax. The egg is then dipped 
in a dye which takes effect 
where there is no wax. 

On Easter Sundays, pysankas 
are blessed in the Ukrainian 
churches and afterwards given 
to children, friends and relatives 
in much the same way that we 
give chocolate Easter eggs, as 
symbols of love and peace. 


THE MAGIC OF 
HOT-CROSS 
BUNS 

You would hardly use hot-cross 
buns to cure whooping cough, 
but in bygone days buns which 
had been baked on Good Friday 
were thought to have magical 
healing powers. 

Because of the spices they con¬ 
tain, hot-cross buns seldom go 
mouldy, and even within living 
memory country housewives used 
to hang a few from the kitchen 
beams to dry. When needed, the 
buns were powdered, mixed with 
milk or water and given as a 
medicine. Of course, for the 
magic cure to work, they had to 
be buns that had actually been 
baked on Good Friday. 


GOOD FRIDAY CUSTOMS 

DY tradition, Good Friday has always been a day of 
mourning and fasting, for decorating chnrches with 
branches of yew and other evergreens, and the ceremonial 
distribution of gifts to the poor. 


The name “Good Friday” 
was probably derived from 
God’s Friday, but the Anglo- 
Saxons and Danes called the 
day “ Long Friday.” The word 
“Long” may have referred to 
the long Church ceremonies 
held that day. 

Many lesser known Good 
Friday customs and beliefs are 
still widely held today, 
especially by country people. 
Some date back to very early 
times. The inhabitants of 
Beesands, a tiny fishing village 


^llllllliillilllllllllSISTERSniilllHMIllim^ 


Pagan Festivals § 


Originally, these buns were 
little wheaten cakes eaten at pagan 
spring festivals, but later they were 
“converted” to Christian use by 
marking them with a cross when 
they were baked, and eating them 
on the anniversary of the Cruci¬ 
fixion. 

Superstitious people used to 
keep a few all the year round as 
a protection against misfortune. 
Sailors often took them on their 
voyages to guard against ship¬ 
wreck. 

Nowadays most people agree 
that hot-cross buns are better used 
to cure hunger than anything else! 


I 



in Devonshire, think it is 
unlucky to go fishing on Good 
Friday, while many Devonians, 
even today, insist on planting 
their seed potatoes, beans, and 
peas on Good Friday. It is 
believed that seed put in the 
earth on this holy day will 
thrive. 

A West Country farmer told 
me recently that it is thought 
lucky to break a piece of china 
or pottery on Good Friday. As 
a boy, he was taught to believe 
that the points of the broken 
pieces would pierce the body of 
Judas, the disciple who betrayed 
Christ. 

A similar belief seems to 
linger in the Greek island of 
Corfu, where the inhabitants 
throw crockery down a steep 
hill on Good Friday, cursing 
Judas at the same time. 

It is perhaps as well that this 
solemn Friday is shortly 
followed by one of the happiest 
days in the Church calendar— 
Easter Sunday, on which 
Christians the world over cele- 


= brate the 
1 of Christ. 


re-birth 


H “ It’s much cheaper to say £ Have a very 
j§ it with words l” j| happy Easter holi- 

f= day, everyone! 
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INTO SPACE WITH 



THE PLASTINAUTS 

T>EFORE Man can venture more than a few hundred miles 
beyond the rim of the Earth, much work has to be done 
to ensure that he will survive. 


Rockets can now reach the 
Moon with precision, and even 
relay back live television pic¬ 
tures for all to see. But before 
man can arrive on the Moon’s 
surface, it must be absolutely 
certain that the radiation 
damage he may suffer will be 
negligible, and that the survival 
clothing he has to wear will not 
hinder any tasks he has to per¬ 
form on the Moon’s surface or 
out in deep space. 

Colour in Space 


by CN correspondent 
Derrick Royston Booth 


from a 201b transistorised 
recorder stowed away inside 
their chests. With mercury 
batteries they can work for 
months, even though they may 
be far out in space. 

The ride to the Moon will he 
rough. Until the first men have 
got there, we must lean heavily 
on the engineering experience 
we have developed on Earth. 
To find answers to the many But this sort of engineering may 


unsolved problems, the 
Americans have invented 
human-sized plastic figures 
' called “ Plastinauts.” Nor is 
there a colour prejudice in 
space. Some plastinauts are 
black and others white! 

The black plastinauts have the 
job of counting the amount of 
radiation falling on their bodies, 
and transmitting their findings 


not be of much value when the 
first landing is attempted. The 
let-down may be sudden or 
severe. 

How much of this sort of 
thing can the human body stand, 
far away from the Earth? 

Another small army of plasti¬ 
nauts—white ones this time— 
are undergoing preparations for 
the Apollo Project. They have 


hollow insides, with plastic 
organs such as hearts, kidneys 
and so on, but in the shape of 
strain-gauges and other sensi¬ 
tive electrical counters to record 
the strain of a Moon landing 
as it would be on human astro¬ 
nauts. 

In this way a clearer picture 
of space hazards can be 
glimpsed without exposing real 
men to them. The instruments 
react electrically much as the 
real organs would do, and the 
readings are transmitted to a 
radio for telemetering back to 
Earth. 

Andy and Freddies 

The white plastinauts are 
called Andy, and their black 
friends have been nicknamed 
“Freddies.” Freddies have 
already been through the Van 
Allen radiation belt high above 
the Earth, and an Andy is being 
prepared for a Moon shot some 
time later in the year. 

It is unlikely that the plasti¬ 
nauts fired deep into orbit 
around the Sun will ever be 
recovered by Earth men. They 
could prove puzzling should 
intelligent beings from outer 
space .ever run acros them I 
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organs,” such as hearts, kidneys, etc 


The plastinauts have plastic 



A member of the lizard family, the iguana grows to a length of 
about five feet 


ODD SPOT 


I MET THE MONSTER 


WHEN you set off for tropical islands, people are only too 
anxious to make sure you know all the horrors and 
terrors that you are certain to encounter there. So, when we 
set off for Trinidad, we knew all about alligators, tarantulas, 
black-widows, scorpions, and snakes at least a hundred feet 
long, not to mention such minor annoyances as malaria mos¬ 
quitoes, and sharks so bold that you dare not put a finger over 
the side of the boat. 


I never saw any of these 
things. 

What I did see were iguanas, 
and nobody at dll had so much 
as mentioned their existence! 

The first time I ever saw an 
iguana was while I was walk¬ 
ing along a main road on the 
outskirts of Port of Spain in 
the island of Trinidad. 

Petrified! 

Without any warning this 
monster rustled out of the hedge 
beside me, then stopped and 
blinked. 

I stopped, but I am quite sure 
that if I had blinked I would 
never have raised my lids 
again! I was petrified! 

This state lasted a second, or 
perhaps even two seconds, and 
then the iguana turned and 
hauled himself back into the 
shelter of the hedge. 


It was as he turned that I 
saw what a monster he really 
was, with a sail-like crest affair 
down the middle of his back, 
and a tail which seemed to go 
on for ever, but which was 
about five feet, I suppose. The 
whole of him was hard and 
armoured-looking. 

I was perfectly sure that, some 
dreadful time-machine had 
thrust me clear back to pre¬ 
historic times! 

, By the time I saw the second 
of these monsters, I had found 
out that they were iguanas, that 
they belonged to the lizard 
family, and—most important— 
that they were harmless. 

Anyway, the second one was 
a mere two-feet-six! 

Having said all that, I must 
now admit that the second time 
f ran screaming—this time the 
thing was on the raised path 


that led to the steps of our 
cottage, which was built on 
stilts. 

Then Napoleon, our newly- 
inherited mongrel pup, decided 
to attack it. 

Much as I loved that pup, I 
made no heroic dive to save 
him from the jaws of death. 
I simply flew past the whole 
scene and up the steps, scream¬ 
ing blue murder. 

Growl of Bravado 

The screams must have scared 
the living daylights out of the 
iguana, because he slithered 
down into the ditch and after 
one last growl of bravado 
Napoleon made a running leap 
into my arms. - . 

My own personal opinion on 
all this is that monsters like 
that should stay in their own 
prehistoric age and not come 
mucking about in ours. After 
all, what would they have done 
if a human had come popping 
out of a hedge in front of them 
ten million years ago? 

Don’t answer that. I think I 
know! 

MARTHA DUNCAN 
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picture 
serial 



Presenting another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 


Part 

Six 


Twelfth Night 


CL.— ^ 


When shipwrecked. 

alt 

• Viola had been parted 
from her twin, Sebastian. 
Disguised as Cesario , j 

she became page boy : 
to Duke Orsino, with 


whom she fell in love. 

But the Duke loved 


Olivia, who, believing 


Cesario to be a boy. 


fell in love with “him!" 
Shortly , Sebastian 


arrived and Olivia (mis- ' 


taking him for Cesario ) 
married him ! This in- 

m 

furiated the Duke, who 


told Cesario he never' 
wanted to see him 
: again. Despite Cesario's ' 
protestations, the Duke ■ 


refused to listen ... 


c ,, ■ 

At 



I. Duke Orsino was furious to think that his page had robbed him of the woman he loved. For a 
while, heated arguments and protestations flew back and forth. Then, just when Cesario was feeling really 
miserable, Sebastian arrived — her twin whom she had thought to be drowned ! The disguised 
Viola was overjoyed to see her brother again and could scarcely believe her eyes at his sudden 
appearance. She had been sadly convinced that when the ship went down she had lost him for ever. 


2. But Viola was not the only one to be surprised. Suddenly 
there were two Cesarios in the midst of the group! When 
Sebastian addressed Olivia as his wife, she stared in amaze¬ 
ment at her two husbands 1 But their mistaken identities 
were soon explained and Olivia was relieved and happy again. 



3. It caused everyone a lot of amusement when they realised that, earlier on, Olivia 
had tried to woo Cesario, not knowing him to be the disguised Viola! That, thought 
Olivia, accounted for the embarrassment Cesario had shown towards her. Now, 
Viola was relieved that she could drop her boyish disguise and, given the chance, 
tell Orsino how much she loved him. He could not be so infatuated with Olivia now! 



5. With sudden resolve, Duke Orsino decided to make Viola his wife. He re¬ 
minded her of their many previous conversations on love, and told her : “ For 
the faithful service you have given me, and since you have called me Master for 
so long, you shall now become Orsino’s true Duchess.” And Olivia, seeing the 
Duke offering the heart she had so ungraciously rejected, was glad for his sake. 



4. His love for Olivia now at an end, the Duke had, in fact, begun to be quite intrigued 
with Viola. He remembered some of the pretty speeches she had made when she 
had been his page boy. He also remembered that she had gone so far as to hint that 
she loved him. Now, knowing her to be a girl, he wondered—had she really fallen 
in love with him 1 After all that had happened, could she, perhaps, still love him ? 
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ALL NEW APPLICANTS 

sending 4j.d. postage and requesting our 
Approvals may choose one of these 

FREE GIFTS 

50 COMMONWEALTH □ 

10 FLOWERS □ 10 FRENCH COLS. □ 

Do not forget your name and address. 
(U.K. only.) Please tell your Parents, 
MAMA IfIMR (CN51), 18a Church Street, 
UIAIIA MnU Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


-FREE- 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps Is given 1 absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4}d. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


FREE 


GREAT BRITAIN 1961 
EUROPA SET Of 3 VALS 


FREE 


(Catalogued at 3/6 Per Set) 

To all who ask to see my Great Britain or 
Colonial Approvals or both — please state 
which. 3d. stamp for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 

J. B. STAMP SERVICE 

21 CADOGAN GARDENS, CHURCH END, 
FINCHLEY, LONDON, N.3 


CHILDREN'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BARGAINS 

Arthur Mee's £4—£10. Books of 

Knowledge E4-E10. Children's 
Brittanlcas £15. Many others. Write 
for postal lists. 

Please tell your Parents. 
SILVERDALES 

1142/6 ARGYLE STREET, GLASGOW 


WORLD OF STAMPS 

AIRWAY LETTER SERVICE 


The Children's Newspaper, 17th April, !96S 

carrying 20 passengers with their 
baggage. 

Jn Belgium and Luxembourg two 
series of portrait stamps have 
just been issued. The Belgian 
series honours famous-17th century 


QOLLECTORS sometimes wonder why Great Britain has 
never issued special stamps for use on airmail corres¬ 
pondence, as many other countries do. The GPO’s answer 
is that such stamps are unnecessary. 

All letters going from Britain to 
European countries are already 
carried by air free of extra charge, 
and for Is. 3d. or Is. 6d. per half¬ 
ounce, letters can be sent by air 
to any country outside Europe. 

Although there are no official 
air-stamps in Britain, we have had 
several semi-official issues. These 
have been made by British 
European Airways and other air¬ 
lines for use on the Airway Letter 
Service. 

By this service, letters or 
packages up to 1 lb. in weight are 


carried by air within the British 
Isles. The mail must be handed 
in at an air terminal or airport. 
On arrival at its destination it 
may either be collected from the 
airport by the person to whom it 
is addressed, or delivered in the 
usual way by the local post office. 

In addition to the ordinary 


by C. W. Hill 


FREE 


DO YOU KNOW that in 1945 NYASALAND 
issued a stamp, here illustrated, showing a 
native soldier, and that in 1947 this stamp was > 
withdrawn as being too unattractive ? That 
we will give to YOU, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
a set of three King George VI Nyasaland 
Stamps, including the above ? Just ask to see 
our SUPERIOR DISCOUNT APPROVALS, £ 
enclosing 3d. postage, (Overseas 5s. Deposit) 
and please tell your parents. 

WRITE TODAY, RIGHT AWAY, 
and do not miss this exceptional offer. 





M. HUTCHINSON (Dept. T4), MELFORD, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


teot YOIIR. 8(/EnteringtfitimwFRBB 

STAMP KNUHIEDCeSTAIVI P COMPETITION 


CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER Readers’ STAMP QUIT 

1 — There is a deliberate SPELLING MISTAKE in this 

advertisement. What is it ? .. 

2— Great Britain issued the First Postage Stamp in the 

World. What is its name ? .. 

3— What is meant by a “ MINT M stamp ? . 

4— What country has “ EIRE “ on its stamps ?.. 

5— What country issued the famous “ BLACK SWAN 

stamp in 1854 and 100 years later in 1954 ?. 

6— Name any person (apart from the Royal Family) who 

has appeared on a Great Britain stamp. 

7— What country has “MAGYAR POSTA” on its stamps? 



8— What country NEVER puts its name on its stamps ? 

9— What was the former name of either (a) MALAWI 

or (b) ZAMBIA ?.... 

10— What country has “ SUOMI “ on its stamps ?. 

11— What country issued the world’s first TRIANGULAR 

stamp—the “ Cape Triangular “of 1853 ?. 

(The stamps illustrated give clues to the correct answers. All 
stamp prizes are guaranteed genuine, and free to winners. The 
judges’ decisions are final ; we cannot enter into correspondence.) 


PRIZES :—If you answer 5 or 
more of the above 11 questions 
correctly, we will send you a 
prize of a specially , imported 
collection of 200 different stamps 
of the world, catalogued over 
30s., FREE. 

If you get 10 of the II questions 
correct, we will ALSO send 
you FREE a super collection of 
25 different RUSHIAN stamps, 
including Space stamps, pic¬ 
torials, and sets, valued over 
12/- in S.G. catalogue, FREE. IN 
ADDITION, to the first 100 
all-correct solutions received to 
this advertisement, we will send 
the illustrated scarce mint 10 
Rupees 1948 BAHAWALPUR 
(Pakistan) giant commem 


A condition of entry is that all competitors 
will be enrolled as members of The Stamp 
Club, and will be sent our fabulous new 
" Bonanza Miniboxes M of selected mixed 
stamps, all at A PENNY EACH I Just buy 
any you want and return those not wanted, 
with payment for those kept. Save up 
to 75% of your stamp budget by buying 
your stamps the Bonanza Box way ! The 
NEW way ; the BEST way. Tlease tell 
your parents. 



wmm 




face value 15/- 
unused genuine, 
and catalogued 
30/- FREE ! 



Don’t delay—enter today; write to: 

THE STAMP CLUB 

(Dept. CN), Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 

Name... 

Address... 


(If any of your friends wish to enter for 
this free Competition, ask them to write 
out their answers on note paper, and add 
their full name and address and parents’ 
permission and send it to us.) 


postage, an extra fee has to be 
paid. This is Is. for letters up to 
2 oz., Is. 8d. for letters up to 
4 oz., and 2s. 7d. for letters 
between 4 oz. and 1 lb. 

Since 1951 BEA has been 


Now another airline, Cambrian 
Airways, of Barry Airport, Cardiff, 
has been given permission by the 
Postmaster-General to begin its 
own Airway Letter Service. Three 
special stamps, in the necessary 
values, have been issued for use 
on the Service. Their design, a 
very plain one, is pictured in the 
previous column, 

Collectors may be puzzled when 
they first see the designs of 
four new stamps from the 
Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea. Each stamp shows one 
of the elaborate wooden carvings 
made by natives as prows for their 
canoes. 

On the 4d. value, pictured here, 
is shown part of a carving of a 
crocodile. The original carving is 



AITOVS 


AIRWAY 

UTTER 

SERVICE 



Flemish artists, including Jacques 
(or Jakob) Jordaens on the 8-francs 
stamp pictured here. 

The Luxembourg series portrays 
the new Grand Duke Jean, who 

1 
f 


issuing special stamps for this air 
fee. The present design shows a 
Trident jet airliner. 


over eight feet in lengthy while 
the head, which is featured on the 
stamp, is two feet long. 

All the carvings come from the 
River Sepik district, in western 
New Guinea. Here the natives 
build their canoes by hollowing 
out huge logs. Even with the use 
of the steel tools introduced by 
Europeans, this is still a difficult 
task. The finished canoe may be 
up to 50 feet long and capable of 



succeeded his mother, the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte, last November. 
The 3-francs value is pictured 
here. 


PICK A PUZZLE 

TASTY TREAT AT EASTER 



= All the Easter eggs above appear 
3 to be different, but two are exactly 
s alike. Can you pick them out 7 

|DO YOU KNOW? 

|| When, and by whom, was the 
= English Channel swum for the 
i§ first time ? 

3 What is the name of England’s 
= highest mountain ? 

3 What do the initials BST stand 
| for? 

= What is the household term for 
= chloride of Sodium ? 


TAKE A 
LETTER 

The same letter inserted in each 
of the words below will form 
four new ones. 

Ear, sea, ramp, flue 


ANIMAL, FISH, | 
OR BIRD? | 

Can you say whether each of = 
the following is an animal, fish, 3 
or bird ? 3 

Ptarmigan, pollack, petrel, |§ 
pointer, peccary. 3 

WORDS FOR | 
NUMBERS | 

If 152463 equals DAPHNE, what s 
will the numbers below make ? 3 
4561 ; 2563 ; 4352 ; 1356 § 

CITY QUIZ | 

The names of two well-known ji 
cities of Europe, inserted in the = 
spaces below, will form six words 3 
reading across. H 

A - O - E- I 

R - S - N I 

G - E - D 1 

A - O - E = 

L - O - S 1 

S - E - K = 


STRAIGHT LINES NEEDED HERE ( 

I '\ F A IV D I F" I '\ Fl 

One straight line added to each of the incomplete letters above will = 

3 j " ; ~ | spell a well-known proverb, H 

= | Answers to puzzles are on page 16 | = 

nNllilllHIIINIIIIIIIlIIIIIIIIIllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllHIIIIIH 
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Nye’s heart beat fast as he listened to the two men talking about him 


1 5 


Mr. Willet came to England to 
take Nye to America to join his 
father. When his grandfather 
refused to let him go, Nye went 
just the same. He ran away and 
joined Mr. Willet aboard the 
Griffin, bound for America. Mr. 
Willet died at sea but not before 
he had told Nye of a plot to kill 
his father. 

When the Griffin docked at 
Boston, Nye told his Uncle 
Daniel the alarming news. He 
also said he was being watched 
by a frightening man called 
Red-Eye Pell. At once his Uncle 
put Nye aboard the Plympton 
Belle, bound for New York, so 
that he could warn his father. 
Sewn inside Nye’s jacket was a 
letter from his uncle explaining to 
Nye's father what had happened. 

The Plympton Belle was 
wrecked. Nye was rescued and 
cared for by the Dillingham 
family, but when Red-Eye Pell 
appeared once more, Nye es¬ 
caped and was found hiding in 
Captain Shebnah’s barn. In des¬ 
peration Nye told the Captain 
everything and showed him the 
sealed letter—which turned out 
to be only blank sheets of paper ! 

It did not take the Captain long 
to realise that all that had hap¬ 
pened to Nye—and the plot 
against his father—had been the 
work of Nye’s Uncle Daniel. 
And, when Red-Eye appeared 
again, the friendly Captain helped 
Nye to escape once more. 

But Captain Shebnah had made 
a mistake ... 

10. A Bad Shock 
For Nye ! 

“ ¥ SET that letter o’ yourn down 
and left it there in the shed, 
and they’ll find it. Pell may know 

your uncle gave you that dummy 
letter, if' he’s smart enough to 
take a good squint at it, and 
makes out the name of Cap’n 
John Gorham on it, then he’ll 
also be smart enough to suspect 
I’m not travelling alone. ” 

Nye filled the box with a hollow 
groan at the thought of the letter 
lying there in the shed. 

“Oh, golly! Then let me out, 
Cap’n, and I’ll-” 

“Now, hold on!” the Captain 
said. “I’ll let you out where the 
roads takes a dip out o’ sight. 
There’s a ridge beside the road 
there. Slip over the top of it and 
stay behind it.” 

Nye felt the cart tip forward 
down a . slope, and then slow 
down. 

“Whoa, Belshazzar. Whoa!” 

Captain Shebnah stood up and 
lifted the lid of the box. 

“Now jump into that clump of 
poverty grass, so’s your footprints 
won’t show in the sand, and get 
t’other side o’ the ridge, where you 
can hear me but won’t be seen 
if those fellows come along 
behind us.” 

Nye leaped like a cricket. He 
landed in the bristling grass on the 
low ridge beside the road, ran 
down the sharp slope on the far 
side, and turned around. He 
could no longer see the captain or 
the oxcart 

“You all right?” 

“Yes, Cap’n!” 

“Now keep down, and walk 
along so’s you can hear me while 
I keep a-going. Giddap, Bel¬ 
shazzar. Hup!” 

A distant shout interrupted the 
Captain. His next words came in 
a low growl. 

“Here they come, just as I 
figgered they would. Skedaddle, 
and good luck!” 


1IISAII SUITS WUUnHfi! 


N YE raced away for the harbour 
with the sound of Pell’s voice 
in his ears, shouting to Captain 
Shebnah. The path seemed to 
twist on and on for ever across 
the bleak, desolate moors. 

The sky was still dull and grey 
and the early morning chill 
lingered in the air. As he hurried 
along, he gulped down the bread 
the Captain had given him. 

For a long time, he scarcely saw 
a house, except at a distance. Was 
he headed in the right direction? 

On reaching the path, he had 
turned left, and he felt the gnaw¬ 
ing uncertainty that always goes 
with following a strange path to an 
unknown place. 

When a house appeared, he did 
not know whether to be sorry or 
glad, frightened, or reassured A 
woman picking up an armful of 
stove wood saw him coming before 
he had a chance to pull back. He 
kept coming at a steady pace and 
did his best to look innocent. 

The woman's drab poke bonnet 
and long, faded dress showed 
signs of hard wear. She 
straightened up to stare at him 
with the curiosity of a person who 
sees few strangers. 

“Good morning, 
ma’am.” 

“Who are you, 
boy? ” 

“ I’m from the 
wreck, ma'am.” 

What if she had 
heard about the 
men who were 
looking for a boy, 

and said something • ■ v-«- 

about it? He 
would not know 
what to reply. She 
would guess at 
once that he was 
the one. 

But she did not 
speak about it. 

“You’re a 
Britisher, aren’t 
you?” she said 
instead. “I can 
tell by the way 
you talk.” She 
said it proudly, as 
if this were quite 
an accomplishment 
on her part. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“What were you 
you doing on an 
American vessel, then?” 

“Why . . .” Nye almost gave 
himself away. But just when he 
was sure he could think of nothing 
to reply, he heard himself offering 
an explanation. The words 
seemed to blurt out of him of their 
own accord. “I was the cabin 
boy. ma’am.” 

“The cabin boy!” 

“I left my ship in Boston and 
came aboard the Plympton Belle 
there, ma’am. I thought I’d like 
American ships better.” 

The woman stared at him and 
then laughed in a dry way. 

“Well, you didn’t make much 
of a pick for your first one, did 
you?” 

“No, ma’am!” Nye managed 
a feeble grin, and then pointed 
along the path. “Is this the way 
to Pamet Harbour, ma’am?” 

She nodded. “Less than a mile. 

Bear left at the fork about a 
quarter of a mile from here.” 

“Thank you!” 

Nye waved and hurried on. 


leaving her staring after him. Had 
she believed him? Would she go 
and tell a neighbour about him, 
one who might have heard about 
the incident at the Dillinghams’? 
He ran on harder than ever. 

T HOUGH it was still very early 
in the morning, most people 
in Pamet Harbour were astir, but 

not many were abroad as yet 
Nye caught glimpses of persons in 
the houses that. lined the lane 
which the path had led him to, 
but he met no-one, for which he 
was glad. 

by 

SCOTT CORBETT 

At the end of the lane he could 
see a wharf and the masts of 
several small boats, and beyond 
these an expanse of undivided 
grey that was both sky and water. 

When he reached the end of 
the lane, where it gave on to the 
wharves, he could see the bow of 
a small sloop with the name 
Abbie D. A man driving a wagon 
had stopped to gossip with a man 
painting a skiff set upside down 


mighty partial to Wellfleet oysters, 
is Uncle Ned. G’day, Nat.” 

“ G’day, Ed.” 

N YE’S heart had already been 
beating fast as he heard him¬ 
self talked about. It skipped a 

beat at the mention of “Jabez.” 
The man on the wagon could 
only mean Jabez Snow, owner of 
the Spry, who Captain Shebnah 
had said would take him aboard. 

Drawing back to keep out of 
sight, Nye felt so weak he had to 
lean against the rough shingles of 
the cottage he was standing beside. 
What was he to do now? Maybe 
Ed would not tell Jabez Snow 
about the runaway boy, but the 
chances were good he would. And 
even if he didn’t, he would 
probably stay around talking till 
the Spry sailed. The instant Nye 
put in an appearance, Ed would 
spot him as the runaway . . . 

Or would he? 

A thought pulled Nye back 
from the brink of despair. He 
found himself remembering the 
woman with the stove wood say¬ 
ing, “You’re a Britisher, aren’t 
you? I can tell by the way you 
talk.” And Tom Dillingham had 
remarked, “Thee’s English? Thee 



Running from the evil grasp of Red-Eye Pell, Nye suddenly came on a house 


on four kegs, and they were 
having an interesting conversation, 

“Been over to the beach, Nat?” 

“Nope. You?” 

“Went yestiddy.” 

“Pick up anything?” 

“Few things. Small vessel, she 
was.” 

“So I heard. Two men lost, 
they say.” 

“ Aye, two.” 

“Lucky ’tweren’t more.” 

“Aye. One boy run off.” 

“Run off?” 

“Aye. Fellers from the vessel 
was a-looking for him last night. 
Boston cap’n’s son, they say, going 
to New York City to join his pa’s 
ship.” 

“What did he run off for?” 

“Don’t rightly know. They 
think he must be out of his head 
because of the wreck.” 

“Hmm. Mighty strange.” 

“Aye. Well, got to get along, 
or Jabez will sail without my 
barrel of oysters for my Uncle 
Ned over Plymouth way. He’s 


Nye added a touch of Archie to 
his delivery, to make it even more 
British. 

Listening to him, Nat obviously 
came to the conclusions Nye had 
hoped he would. First off, this 
boy was plainly English. Second, 
he didn’t give any indication of 
being off his head. 

“ WHO are you, young feller ?” 

TT “I was cabin boy on the 
Plympton Belle that was wrecked 
night before last.” 

Nat spat over the side of the 
wharf in a disgusted way. 

“What’s a British boy like you 
doing on board an American 
vessel?” 

“I didn’t like my old ship— 
captain was a tartar. I didn’t like 
the Plympton Belle much, either, 
when she ran ashore first night 
out, but the boy we’re looking for 
had it worse—he went overboard 
and was washed ashore.” 

“Hmm. Well, he ain’t been 
this way that I know of.” 

“Righto, sir. I was told to ask 
about him on my way, and I’ve 
done it. But he’s not my worry— 
I’ve got an errand to do. Can you 
tell me the way to the Spry, sir?” 

“What do you want with her?” 

“She’s going to Plymouth, isn't 
she?” 

While Nat eyed him hard. Nye 
held his breath. He was afraid 
the man was going to ask why he 
wanted to go to Plymouth, and 
he had suddenly realised he had 
no reason ready. 

But then a bluebottle fly came 
buzzing around Nat's paint can 
and fell in, and Nat swore at ’it. 
He pointed impatiently along the 
wharf without looking up as he 
picked the fly out. 

“See that wagon yonder?” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“ Foller it.” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

Nye ran off after the wagon. 
He must be belter prepared before 
he tackled Ed and Jabez Snow. 
IVhy did he want to go to 
Plymouth? Why would the cabin 
boy of a wrecked ship be going 
to Plymouth? 

The wagon had no more than 
pulled up beside the Spry, and the 
men were still exchanging greet¬ 
ings, when Nye came along. They 
turned to glance at him. 

“Good morning, gentlemen. 
Could you tell me where I'll find 
Mr. Jabez Snow?” Nye put 
quite a lot of Archie into it this 
time. He was now as British as 
John' Bull. 

The man on the boat, a small, 
bird-like man with spiky hair that 
crested like a blue jay's topknot, 
looked him over with a darting 
glance. 


talks different, too.” 

People would not expect a 
Boston captain’s son to sound like 
a Britisher! 

For once he was glad he talked 
differently. With his accent as an 
unexpected weapon, Nye saw his 
way to a plan of action. 

Whistling a tune he hoped 
sounded merry, he swaggered 
around the corner with his hands 
in his pockets and made straight 
for Nat, the man who was painting 
the skiff. 

“Good morning, sir!” 

Nat glanced up from his work, 
and his paintbrush stopped in 
mid-air. His eyes were immediately 
suspicious. But before he could 
say anything, Nye asked a ques¬ 
tion. 

“ Haven’t seen anything of a 
tyke about my size, only younger 
and a Yankee, have you, sir?” 

In the back of his mind, Nyc 
was recalling the way some of his 
schoolmates had talked, back in 
England. Archie Gresham, now. 


1 J’M Snow.” 


From the wagon Ed was 
eyeing Nye with suspicious interest. 
Nye told the same story he had 
told Nat. and answered the same 
questions, except that he said 
nothing about a missing boy. 

Then he added, “I'm to go to 
Plymouth for one of our men, to 
fetch him some things from home. 
One of our men that was hurt. 
Captain Shebnah said you were 
going and would take me.” 

Jabez Snow's mouth pinched 
together into a tart smile, and his 
glance darted to Ed and back 
again. 

“Cap’n Shebnah said so. did he? 
Well, now, I'might and I might 
not.” 

Nye remembered what the 
captain had said about Snow. 

“1 can pay, sir. The man gave 
me money.” 

“Peculiar,” observed Ed, who 
had been staring at him narrowly. 
“Mighty peculiar. Just this morn- 

Continued on page 16 
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SCHOOLBOYS 
AT SOCCER 

L EICESTER and Swansea are 
the two teams which will 
meet in the final of this season’s 
English Schools’ Trophy competi¬ 
tion. 

The first leg is being played at 
Swansea this Wednesday evening; 
the second game will be on the 
Leicester City ground on the 29th 
April (k.o. 7.30 p.m.). 

This will be the third time the 
Leicester boys have reached the 
final. In 1946 they won the 
ti ophy, and reached the final again 
in the following year, but were 
beaten by Salford. 

In this season’s competition, 
Leicester beat Liverpool boys in 
the semi-final; and they must have 
gained even greater satisfaction 
from the thought that they had 
helped avenge the defeat of their 
seniors, Leicester City, knocked 
out of the FA Cup by finalists 
Liverpool. 

Eight Finals 



BRITTONS 

BASKETBALL 

BOYS 


A PARTY of 40 Essex schoolboys is looking forward a little 
more eagerly than usual to the Easter holidays. The reason 
is that they will be taking part in a basketball tournament, with 
matches in Belgium, Germany, and the Netherlands. 


But to Swansea, the final is no 
new adventure; the boys from 
Wales have reached it five times in 
the past 15 years. In all, Swansea 
have played in the. final eight times, 
winning the trophy in 1939, 1950, 
1953, and 1955, and ending as 
losers in 1934, 1935, 1952, and 
1958. 

This is the 60th year of the 
English Schools’ Trophy, a magni¬ 
ficent shield presented by the 
National Union of Teachers. 

The first final was staged at 
Llandudno on Easter Monday, 
1905. and London won the trophy 
by beating Sheffield. It was the 
only occasion on which London 
appeared in the competition, for a 
rule made a combination of 
Schools’ Football Associations—as 
London was—ineligible. 

_THE SCHOOLBOYS of Scotland 
have three home internationals to 
play next month. Here are the 
matches, together with the names 
and addresses of ticket organisers : 

Scotland v Ireland (under 15), at 
Pittodrie Park, Aberdeen, 8th May. 
Mr. J. G. Argo, Education Offices, 
Castle Street, Aberdeen. 

Scotland v Wales (under 15), at 
Cappielow Park, Greenock, 22nd 
May. Mr. A. McDonald, 4 Mearns 
Street, Greenock. 

Scotland v England (under 18), at 
Fir Park, Motherwell, 15th May. 
Mr. W. S. Brown, 41 Kelso 
Quadrant, Coatbridge, Lanarkshire. 


The boys, whose ages range from eleven to 19, will play 20 
matches during the tour, with the first game in Ostend, Belgium, 
on 20th April, and the last in Amsterdam, Netherlands, on 25th 
April. In between there will be games at Geilenkirchen and 
Oldenburg, in Germany. 

IN THE party will be eleven boys 
from one school—Brittons County 
Secondary School, at Rainham, 

Essex—which has quite a record 
in the basketball world. Having 
proved far too powerful in its age- 
group in the Hornchurch League, 
the school’s under-14 team has to 
play in the under-15 section— 
and heads the League table! The 
under-15 side, too, has to play in 
a higher-age-group. 


Head’s Efforts 

The boys, undoubtedly owe a 
great deal to the efforts of their 
headmaster, Mr. W. J. Goddard, 
who has on his staff Norman 
Abbott, four times an England 
basketball player and the school's 
coach. The school is proud too 
that it has two internationals in 
its under-15 side—Alan Miller and 
Graham King. In the same side 
is John Baker, who is a member 
of the Essex schools’ team. In 
addition to matches in local 
leagues, the school’s teams play 
games in various parts of Britain. 

The tour promises to be a very 
exciting way of spending the 
Easter holidays, and no doubt 
every one of the 40 boys will 
have a tale to tell when the party 
gets back home on 26th April. 

J. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P. 3) : Crossword Puzzle : ACROSS : 
1 Pentagon. 5 Zion. 7 Summit. 
8 Goblin. 9 Hog. 10 Crate. 11 Elapse. 


14 Optic. 
22 Argue. 
26 Galley. 
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23 

27 


Cress. 

Urn. 

Ivor. 


20 Floral. 
25 Tandem. 
28 Surprise. 

2, Timpani. 

5 Zebra. 
13 Confetti- 
18 Plumes- 


DOWN: 1 Pose. 

3 Gather. 4 Nugget. 

6 Nonsense. 12 Poe. 

15 Two. 17 Regular. 

19 Manager. 21 Radar. 24 Tyne. 

(P. 4) : CN Chess Club : 1 Q-K5 ch 
resigns. If 1 . . . QxQ 2 RxR mate. 

(P. 14) : Tasty Treat At Easter : 
Five and eight. Animal, Fish, or Bird? : 
City Quiz : 

ABOVE 
RESIN 
GREED 
ALONE 
LIONS 
SNEAK 


Bird ; fish ; bird 
animal (hunting dog) ; 
animal—tail-less quad¬ 
ruped resembling a pig. 
Straight Lines Needed 
Here : LIVE AND LET 
LIVE. Take a Letter : 
T (Tear ; seat ; tramp ; 
flute). Words for Numbers : Hand ; 
pane ; heap ; dean. Do you Know : 
1875, Captain Webb ; Scafell 
(3,210feet); British Summer Time ; 
salt. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 
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THE EYES of the table tennis world will be on Yugoslavia during the 
next couple of weeks. The world championships begin this Thursday at 
Ljubljana, cathedral town in the north of the country. For ten days 
players from 48 countries will be taking part, among them China and 
Chile, East Germany and South Vietnam, Scotland and Australia, 
Sweden and Malta. 


One Team—Four' 
Countries 

LAST WEEK I gave a picture of 
the England Women’s, Hockey 
team; now comes news that three 
of the players in the picture have 
been invited to join a Great 
Britain and Ireland party "to tour 
the United States in the autumn. 
They are: Maureen Short, Lanca¬ 
shire, and Liverpool Ladies; 
Bridget Canneli, Cheshire, and 
Timperley Club; and Ellen Toul- 
son, Yorkshire, and Merseyside 
Club. 

The party of 15 players—four 
from each of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and three from Ireland 
—is the first composite team ever 
to be drawn from the four home 
countries. 

It looks as though Alison Rutter 
and her friends at the Helsby 
County Grammar School for Girls 
are going to miss Miss for a time 
next autumn! 

Books For You 

THE YOUNG CRICKETER 
By L. R. (Lou) Benaud, father of 
the former Australian captain, 
Richie Benaud. With numerous 
photographs and sketches showing 
field placings. (Angus & Robertson, 
18s.) 

Two more in the pocket-size 
Hippo series published by Odhams 
Books at 3s. 6d. each: — 

FAMOUS FOOTBALLERS 
By Kenneth Wheeler. 126 pages of 
teams and players from all parts of 
the world. 

SAILING CRAFT 
By Edward Delmar-Morgan and 
Peter Roberts. All kinds of craft 
for river and sea. 


England’s team is made up of 
the country’s seven leading players: 
Chester Barnes, Brian Wright, 
lan Harrison, and Denis Neale ; 
Mary Shannon, Diane Rowe, and 
Lesley Bell. 

As I see it, England’s hopes of 
a title appear to rest solely on the 
shoulders of Mary Shannon and 
Diane Rowe, currently the best 
doubles partnership in the world. 
They have proved a wonderful 
pair over the past few months, 
during which they hare taken the 
doubles titles of Europe, the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
West Germany, and the English 
Open. 

In taking the English title for 
the fourth successive time, Mary 
and Diane decisively beat the 
Rumanian pair, Maria Alexandra 
and Ella Constantinescu, top seeds 
in the world championships at 
Ljubljana. What could be more 
encouraging ? 

Mary and Diane are a perfect 
team, and it is teamwork which 
matters in all games. 

Perhaps^ the youngest player in 
the championships will be Patty 
Martinez, a 12-year-old from San 
Diego, California. She holds the 
United States and Canadian titles 
in the under-18 group, and in four 
years of table tennis has collected 
more than 80 trophies. 

When she isn’t adding to her 
collection of trophies, Patty adds 
to her collection of records—of 
The Beatles. 

Table tennis teps .' 

The Sports Editor 


DEAD MAN’S WARNING! 


ing I heard tell there’s a boy 
missing from that vessel.” 

“That’s right, sir,” said Nye, his 
heart pounding. He tried to sound 
more like Archie Gresham than 
ever. “A young Yank from 
Boston, a passenger, he was. He 
ran off, and we haven’t found him 
yet. Poor little blighter must be 
off his chump. He went overboard 
in the storm, so it’s a blooming 
wonder he made it ashore at all.” 

Ed’s suspicions seemed to be 
subsiding under repeated impacts 
of Nye’s English accent. As for 
Jabez Snow, the mention of money 
made him lose interest in minor 
matters. 

“Cost you fifty cents,” he said, 
with eyes as hard and greedy as 
a jay’s. 

“All right, sir.” 

Jabez coughed happily. “Well, 
then, I suppose I can take you. 
Have to see the colour o’ your 
money first, though.” 

Nye dug out the old leather 
purse Captain Shebnah had given 
him, and opened it for the first 
time. Inside it were one silver 
dollar and two half-dollars. 

Nye produced a half-dollar and 
handed it over as Jabez hopped 
on to the dock. The small man 
grasped it as though about to.bite 
it to make sure it was good. . He 
examined the coin on both sides, 
then thrust it in his pocket. 

“ ¥> E sailing soon as I put this 

A* barrel aboard,” he said, 
“and soon as that fool boy that’s 

helping me shows up. You must 
know your way round a deck, 
hey?* 

“Aye, sir.” 


“Enough to handle lines when 
you’re told to?” 

“Aye, sir! Anything, to get to 
Plymouth.” 

“Then we’ll go without that lad 
if he don’t show up mighty 
shortly,” said Jabez, with sour 
pleasure. He turned to Ed, who 
was lifting a small barrel out of 
the back of his wagon. Nye could 
hear the grate of oyster shells 
inside. “I been taking that 
Quaker lad o’ Dillingham’s along 
to learn the ropes.” 

“And paying him next to 
nothing, if I know you,” said Ed 
with a broad wink. 

“I’m learning him now, ain’t 
I?” squawked Jabez, looking as 
though he had had his feathers 
ruffled. “Why should I have to 
pay him a fortune when I'm learn¬ 
ing him seamanship?” 

“You’re a regular philanthro¬ 
pist, Jabez, that’s what you are,” 
declared Ed, with a guffaw. “Here, 
get my oysters below decks, and 
keep them cool.” 

Fortunately, neither of the men 
had noticed Nye’s horrified look 
when he heard Tom Dillingham’s 
name. 

Tom would recognise him as the 
runaway boy from the wrecked 
ship, and then, before he knew it, 
Red-Eye Pell would be told and 
come to fetch him! 

Footsteps pattered on to the 
wharf, and Jabez Snow, looking 
around, said crossly, “Well, here 
he comes, and about time, too!” 

T HE important thing was for 
Nyc to speak first. It was 
his only chance! 

To be continued 

© Scott Corbett, 1965 

































